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SOME  DANVERS  ACRES  AND  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS  CONNECTED  THEREWITH 

By  Ezra  D.  Hines 
1897 


In  early  times  an  acre  was  spoken  of,  or  described, 
as  an  open,  plowed  or  sowed  field,  and,  previous  to 
becoming  a  definite  measure  of  land,  it  was  in  Eng¬ 
land,  considered  as  a  specific  quantity,  to  wit: —  as 
much  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plow  in  a  day.  The 
English  and  American  acre  of  to-day  is  a  definite 
measure. 

Acres  may  be  acres  of  land,  or  acres  of  water  — 
but  the  acres  of  which  I  shall  speak  are  acres  of  land. 

Land  may  mean  —  meadows,  pastures,  woods  &c., 
and  everything  annexed  thereto,  whether  by  nature  — 
as  trees,  ponds  &c.,  —  or  by  the  hand  of  man  —  as 
buildings,  fences  and  the  like.  The  acres  concerning 
which  I  shall  discourse,  are  part  upland  —  part  meadow 
—  with  hills  near  by,  —  such  by  nature  —  and  having 
had,  and  have  to-day,  buildings  thereon  —  trees  — 
shrubs  —  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man. 

These  acres  are  to  my  mind  beautiful  for  situation, 
and  in  general  are  bounded  as  follows.  North  by  an 
old  lane  or  way,  called  to-day  Spring  Street  —  East 
by  Summer  Street  —  South  by  the  Old  Cemetery  — 
“God’s  Acre,”  —  West  by  Beaver  Brook,  and  Saw 
Mill  Meadow.  I  would  also  include  the  Long  Field 
upon  the  Easterly  side  of  Summer  Street. 

The  larger  part  of  these  acres  came  by  grant  and 
purchase,  into  the  hands  or  possession  of  one,  who 
came  here  early  from  “Old  England,”  —  one  who,  in 
the  words  of  another,  literally  upon  these  acres,  “com¬ 
menced  life  anew.”  This  early  settler  was  destined  to 
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become  the  head  of  a  large  and  ever-growing  family 
—  a  family  of  whose  members,  not  a  few,  were  to  be¬ 
come  distinguished  in  the  affairs  of  the  land,  in  its 
colonial  and  provincial  days,  and  also  in  its  days  as 
a  republic.  The  name  of  the  early  settler  was  John 
Putnam. 

The  other  portion  of  these  acres  came  by  purchase 
into  the  possession  of  another  early  settler  —  J ohn 
Porter  —  a  man  whose  descendants  have  been  equally 
as  illustrious,  and  worthy,  in  the  years  that  have  gone, 
as  those  of  his  neighbor  and  friend,  of  whom  I  have 
just  spoken. 

So  much  for  the  acres  of  my  story  —  now,  for  the 
associations  connected  therewith. 


It  is  said  that  these  acres  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  English  acres  which  John  Putnam  left,  when 
he  came  to  assist  in  settling  this  new  country.  If  so, 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  was  at  first  sight, 
attracted  to  these  lands,  by  virtue  of  the  Associations 
which  were  here  suggested,  and  which  caused  his  mind 
to  revert  to  his  old  home  in  England,  and  therefore 
he  must  have  considered  himself  very  fortunate  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  secure  these  goodly  acres.  John  Putnam 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  grants  he  might  receive 
from  the  Town  of  Salem,  but  possessed  as  he  was,  of 
property,  he  was  able  to  secure  by  purchase  other 
lands,  and  we  find  he  availed  himself  early,  of  this 
privilege.  We  may  well  believe,  that  in  the  selection 
here  made,  John  Putnam,  had  an  eye  for  the  artistic 
—  the  beautiful. 

A  distinguished  author  (now  deceased),  who  for 
many  years  lived  among  the  Lakes  of  England  — 
once  remarked  —  “I  cannot  do  without  a  hill  —  a 
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stream  —  and  a  green  field.  They  never  lose  their 
charm.” 

John  Putnam  may,  or  may  not,  have  had  such 
thoughts  as  these,  when  he  settled  here,  hut  whether 
he  did,  or  not,  —  the  hill  was  here  —  the  brook,  or 
stream,  was  close  at  hand,  —  and  there  was  open  to  his 
eyes,  the  beautiful  green  field  —  that  long  field,  upon 
which  he  must  have  gazed  with  joy,  as  he  saw  it  grace¬ 
fully  sweep  far  away  in  the  distance. 

Here,  then,  upon  these  choice  acres,  our  early  set¬ 
tler  established  his  home,  and  in  erecting  his  house  he 
carries  out,  as  I  am  informed,  an  old  English  custom 
—  placing  the  same  in  such  a  position,  that  from  it, 
one  could  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  open  field.  From 
what  can  be  learned  concerning  this  old  house,  we  are 
satisfied,  and  shall  continue  so,  until  it  is  conclusively 
proved  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  once  the  home  of 
John  Putnam,  who  located  the  same  in  the  valley  as 
it  were,  and  near  the  old  well,  which  well  is  here  to¬ 
day.  The  house  seems  to  have  been  of  the  early  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  colony  —  built  after  the  best  style  in 
those  days  —  with  the  two  stories  in  front  —  the  door 
in  the  middle  facing  the  South  —  the  long  projecting 
roof,  having  the  Leanto  in  the  rear ; —  its  frame  of  oak, 
covered  upon  the  outside  with  clapboards,  probably  of 
white  oak,  —  while  between  its  interior  walls,  and  clap¬ 
boards,  there  was,  (if  like  other  houses  of  the  period,) 
a  filling  of  clay  and  bricks ; —  its  roof  covered  with  the 
long  cedar  shingles  nailed  to  the  ribs,  while  (no  doubt,) 
small  diamond-shaped  glass  set  in  leaden  frames  com¬ 
posed  the  windows.  In  the  centre  was  the  huge  chim¬ 
ney  from  which  came  the  large  fireplaces,  around 
which  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  the  young  and  old 
gathered,  and  made  merry  as  the  great  logs  crackled 
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and  burned  upon  the  huge  fireplace,  in  front  of  them. 
For  apartments,  there  were  the  large  rooms  in  front  — 
above  and  below  —  and  in  the  Leanto  the  long  narrow 
kitchen,  with  the  small  bed  rooms,  or  milk  room  at 
one  end.  Near  the  house  was  the  well  —  with  its  long 
sweep. 

In  this  old  house  we  may  well  believe  John  Put¬ 
nam  lived,  and  here  abided  with  him,  his  sons,  Nathaniel 
and  John.  Here  too,  often  came  his  eldest  son  Thomas. 
From  this  old  home  John  the  son  went  forth,  to  live 
for  a  time  upon  the  “Orchard  Farm,”  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Endecott,  that  he  might  under  his  super¬ 
vision  and  instruction  become  a  good  tiller  of  the  soil 

—  a  good  farmer,  —  and  after  tarrying  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  awhile,  he  returns  to  this  old  home,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  his  own.  From  this  home  went  forth 
Nathaniel  to  establish  for  himself  a  family,  and  a  name. 
Hither  came  Joseph — John — James — Jonathan,  and 
other  grandsons ;  also  many  grand-daughters,  and 
other  of  his  descendants,  and  here  without  doubt,  came 
a  young  man,  destined  later  to  become  the  great  Gen¬ 
eral — the  friend  of  the  Provinces  in  their  revolt  against 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  mother,  England 

—  Israel  Putnam.  —  Here  were  born  children  —  from 
this  place  as  they  attained  manhood  and  womanhood, 
they  departed  —  some  returning  —  others,  —  scattered 
all  over  the  land  —  never  returned  —  yet  to  his  old 
home,  many,  not  far  removed,  often  came.  It  was  a 
Mecca  —  to  which,  many  eyes  fondly  turned,  and 
towards  which,  so  many  were  only  too  glad  to  direct 
their  steps. 

The  words  of  Dickens  are  in  place  here.  “Death 
self  interest,  and  fortunes  changes,  are  every  day 
breaking  up  a  happy  group,  and  scattering  them  far 
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and  wide,  and  the  boys  and  girls  never  come  home 
again.” 


Let  us  now  move  on  a  little  with  the  years,  as  they 
roll  on  and  away,  and  we  shall  find  there  rises  upon 
these  acres  another  building  —  another  Putnam  home. 
At  this  time,  James  Putnam  Senior,  a  grandson  of 
the  first  John  —  is  in  possession  of  the  old  Putnam 
home.  Israel  Porter,  —  a  grandson  of  the  first  John 
Porter,  —  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  James  Put¬ 
nam  Senior,  and  who  evidently  lived  upon  the  ances¬ 
tral  acres  of  his  grand-father  Porter  —  deeds  a  portion 
of  these  acres  to  said  James  Putnam  Senior,  his  father- 
in-law,  as  follows:  “one  certain  parcel  of  land  situate 
in  Salem,  containing  three  acres  and  an  halfe  more  or 
less  upon  which  land  the  said  James  Putnam  hath 
lately  built  an  house  for  his  son  James  Putnam.”  This 
deed  was  dated  April  4th,  1715,  which  fixes  the  date 
of  the  building  of  this  house  with  certainty.  The  house 
is  still  standing.  We  know  it  to-day  as  the  “Perry 
Place,”  just  South  of  “Oak  Knoll.” 

The  house  is  of  two  stories,  with  the  gambrel  roof, 
that  form  of  roof,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Holmes. 

“Gambrel?  —  Gambrel?”  —  Let  me  beg 
You’ll  look  at  a  horse’s  hinder  leg,  — 

First  great  angle  above  the  hoof,  — 

That’s  the  gambrel;  hence  gambrel-roof.” 

The  house  faces  the  South.  There  are  large  rooms 
in  the  front  —  above  and  below.  A  large  hall  and 
stairway.  To  go  into  the  earlier  portion  of  the  house 
we  step  down  from  the  landing  in  the  second  story  — 
then  step  up,  and  we  are  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
house.  In  this  part  there  were  originally  large  rooms, 
above  and  below,  here  also,  the  immense  chimney.  The 
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house  was  evidently  built  in  two  parts,  that  first  built, 
being  the  part  nearest  “Oak  Knoll.”  Later  —  evi¬ 
dently  before  the  Revolution,  —  that  part  —  facing 
towards  the  Plains,  or  central  part  of  the  Danvers  of 
to-day,  —  was  erected.  The  above  statements  we  be¬ 
lieve  are  conclusively  proven  by  the  very  thick  stone 
wall  found  in  the  cellar  under  the  middle  of  the  present 
house.  There  is  also  an  immense  open  attic.  Surely 
this  is  indeed,  a  building  of  great  interest.  As  we  have 
shown,  the  first  occupant  was  James  Putnam,  a  great 
grand-son  of  the  first  John.  Here  in  this  old  home 
were  born  to  said  James  —  three  sons  —  Ebenezer  — 
James  —  Archelaus.  Ebenezer,  became  an  eminent 
physician  in  Danvers,  and  Salem.  Was  a  loyalist  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  but  a  devoted  and  true  friend  of 
the  Provinces  after  the  Revolution  broke  out,  serving 
his  country  in  many  ways,  one  of  which  was  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one,  born  here, 
who  on  arriving  at  manhood  became  a  most  remark¬ 
able  and  distinguished  personage.  His  was  a  family 
name  —  a  name  borne  by  his  father,  and  grand-father 
—  J ames  Putnam.  —  His  early  life  was  passed  upon 
these  ancestral  acres;  here  in  sight  of,  and  often  no 
doubt  within  the  walls  of  the  first  Putnam  house  — 
near  by  his  own  home  —  did  he  roam  and  play,  in  his 
boyhood  days,  until  the  time  came  when  he  should 
leave  his  home,  and  enter  Harvard  College,  from  which 
he  was  to  graduate  with  honor  in  1746. 

From  the  time  of  entering  college,  to  his  death,  this 
old  home,  —  his  birth  place  —  and  the  scenes  of  his 
early  life,  —  was  to  know  him,  only  occasionally,  but 
from  certain  events,  we  believe  his  mind  ever  reverted 
with  tender  feelings  to  these  familiar  scenes.  After 
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leaving  college  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
finally  settled  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Here  he  had  clients 
many.  He  gained  and  kept  their  confidence.  He  was 
a  safe  counsellor.  He  was  honored  in  being  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  Atty.  General  of  the  Province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  being  the  last  person  to  hold  that  office  under 
English  rule.  John  Adams,  who  afterward  became  the 
second  President  of  the  Republic  which  was  to  be, 
studied  law  with  James  Putnam.  Mr.  Adams  enjoyed 
greatly  the  time  spent  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Putnam, 
for  here  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  so  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  learned  men;  such  a  help  to  any  young 
man  starting  upon  life’s  journey.  Young  Adams 
greatly  appreciated  this  privilege — he  spoke,  and  wrote 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Putnam. 

After  leaving  college,  and  having  made  for  him¬ 
self  a  home  in  Worcester,  James  Putnam  probably 
visited  his  old  home  here  in  Danvers,  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  served.  Mr.  Adams  acquaints  us  concerning  one 
of  these  visits  in  the  interesting  diary  he  left.  It  was 
in  the  spring  of  1771,  that  he  came  to  tarry  for  a  while 
in  this  old  house  —  his  birth  place,  and  about  five  years 
before  he  left  his  native  land,  and  to  which  he  never 
returned. 

May  31,  1771,  Mr.  Putnam  having  John  Adams, — 
his  former  law  student  as  his  guest  —  takes  him  to 
drive  about  Worcester.  Let  Mr.  Adams  tell  us  the 
rest.  He  says  —  “This  pleasure  of  revisiting  an  old 
haunt  is  very  great,”  —  and  then  he  adds, 

“Mr.  Putnam  says,  he  was  lately  at  Danvers,  and 
visited  the  very  path  where  he  used  to  drive  the  cows 
to  pasture,  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  It  gave  him 
a  strange  feeling  —  it  made  him  feel  young  seven 
years  old.” 
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This  visit  was  undertaken  when  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  active  life,  and  shows  his  love  for  his  old 
home,  and  the  associations  of  his  early  life. 

Three  years  later  John  Adams,  and  Josiah  Quincy 
visit  —  or  stop  in  Danvers,  over  night.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  Ipswich  to  attend  Court.  From  the 
Adams  diary,  we  learn  that  —  in  the  morning  they 
walk  out  to  hear  the  birds  sing. 

James  Putnam  was  a  firm  and  zealous  loyalist,  and 
taking  refuge  in  Boston,  in  1775,  he  with  others,  in 
1776,  accompanied  the  British  Army  to  New  York, 
afterwards  to  Halifax  —  thence  to  England.  Regret¬ 
ting  as  we  may  the  course  he  saw  fit  to  take  —  yet  far 
off  as  we  now  stand  from  those  days,  we  can  at  least 
be  charitably  disposed  towards  him,  and  while  we  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  mistaken,  can  however  accord  to  him 
honesty  of  purpose  and  intention.  We  can,  and  do 
believe  that  he  was  true  to  his  convictions  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right.  He  was  a  good  man.  A  great 
lawyer  —  a  most  distinguished  Judge.  He  went  to 
London,  and  afterwards  settled  in  St.  John’s,  New 
Brunswick,  where  in  the  organization  of  the  Province 
in  1783,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  his  Majesty’s 
council,  and  also  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  It 
has  been  said  of  him,  — 

“He  was  stern  as  a  Judge,  but  patient  and  inflex¬ 
ibly  just.  Reserved  in  private  life,  his  wit  and  humor 
were  irresistible.” 

A  successor  on  the  bench,  once  said  to  a  descendant 
of  his,  that  he  was,  — 

“An  unerring  lawyer,  never  astray,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  the  best  lawyer  in  North  America.” 

While  still  far  from  his  old  home,  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  his  youth,  he  wrote  many  letters  to 
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his  kindred,  in  which  we  think  we  can  read  between 
the  lines  this  truth,  —  that  though  severed  far  from  his 
early  associations,  he  never  forgot  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  and  no  doubt  if  he  could  have  expressed  the 
inmost  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  would  have  exclaimed, 
as  did  another  in  like  situation  with  himself, 

“For  my  native  country,  I  feel  a  filial  fondness  — 
her  follies  I  lament  —  her  misfortunes  I  pity,  .  .  . 
her  good  I  ardently  wish,  .  .  .  and  to  be  restored  to 
her  embraces  is  the  warmest  of  my  desires.” 

Such  was  the  man  who  once  lived  in  this  old  house, 
and  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  with  all  thy  faults,  James 
Putnam,  we  cling  to  thee  still.  We  are  indeed  proud 
that  such  a  distinguished  jurist  and  citizen,  once 
roamed  our  fields,  climbed  our  hills,  walked  upon  our 
roads  —  that  he  was  once  a  Danvers  boy. 


Let  us  now  change  the  scene,  and  imagine  if  you 
will,  that  we  are  in  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  in  that 
portion  which  joins  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  in  the  year  1800,  and  we 
find  here  a  man  nearly  three  score  years  of  age,  in  the 
forest  primeval,  —  “on  bare  creation”  —  as  it  were, 
making  a  clearing,  that  he  may  establish  a  home  for 
himself,  and  for  his  children.  He  is  no  ordinary  man. 
He  has  had  a  most  distinguished  and  honorable  career; 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College;  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts;  was  on  hand  in 
Salem,  and  took  part  in  the  parley  with  Leslie,  when 
he  undertook  to  cross  the  North  Bridge  in  1775;  was 
a  Colonel  of  an  Essex  County  Regiment  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Revolution;  was  an  officer  during  the 
Revolution,  and  was  the  true  and  tried  friend  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  great  General  —  the  beloved  Washington,  who 
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made  him  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  He  was 
the  first  Postmaster  General  under  the  United  States 
government,  and  later  Secretary  of  War.  —  He  was 
also  Secretary  of  State,  in  both  the  cabinets  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Adams.  How  is  it  that  we  find  this  man 
but  recently  so  distinguished,  —  here  in  the  wilds  of 
Pennsylvania !  After  the  Revolution  he  had  purchased 
lands  there,  and  upon  leaving  the  cabinet  of  President 
Adams,  had  turned  his  attention  to  these  lands,  desir¬ 
ing  to  make  for  himself  a  home  there,  and  devote  him¬ 
self  to  agriculture,  a  subject  ever  dear  to  his  heart. 
This  meant  hard,  hard  work  —  it  meant  isolation. 

This  man  had  many  and  dear  friends,  who  felt  that 
this  illustrious  person,  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
world,  as  it  were,  in  which  he  had  done  so  much  good, 
but  must  return  to  it,  and  to  his  friends,  so  ostensibly 
to  procure  certain  of  his  Pennsylvania  lands,  but  in 
reality  to  assist  him,  that  he  might  be  able  from  the 
proceeds  thus  obtained,  to  pay  off  his  indebtedness, 
and  then  having  a  sufficient  sum  left,  with  which  he 
might  return  to  Massachusetts  —  to  his  early  home, 
and  the  home  of  his  friends.  Having  been  obliged  to 
leave  his  wife  behind  him  as  he  went  forward  into  the 
woods,  and  now  through  the  kindness  of  his  friends  — 
the  way  opened  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  early 
life  —  he  writes  to  her,  saying,  “that  it  will  be  pleasant 
indeed,  to  pass  together  the  residue  of  our  lives  in 
tranquillity,  and  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  our 
numerous  relatives  and  friends,”  —  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  —  he  adds, 

“I  know  of  nothing  so  suitable  for  me  as  a  farm, 
and  nothing  will  be  more  congenial  to  my  taste  and 
inclination.  I  think  a  situation  in  the  country  will  be 
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most  agreeable  to  you,  if  not  to  remote  from  our 
friends  in  the  seaport  towns.” 
and  this  was  the  reply  of  his  wife, 

“Nothing  more  could  have  been  wished  for,  could 
I  have  chosen  for  my  own  and  family’s  establishment, 
than  a  farm  in  a  settled  country,  where  with  industry, 
we  might  live  comfortably  the  evening  of  our  lives.” 
This  remarkable  man,  was  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering. 


Let  us  now  journey  back  to  Danvers.  It  is  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1801,  near  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1802. 

A  committee  from  the  large  number  of  Colonel 
Pickering’s  friends  make  a  visit  to  Danvers,  their 
object  being  to  see  Squire  Eleazer  Putnam,  the  execu¬ 
tor  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Archelaus  Putnam,  who  has 
recently  deceased,  and  who  was  the  last  owner  of  what 
we  have  heretofore  called  the  Perry  Place. 

Finding  him,  together  they  visit  this  old  place  — 
think  it  a  suitable  and  pleasant  location,  and  obtain 
the  refusal  of  a  lease  of  the  same  for  Colonel  Picker¬ 
ing.  A  member  of  this  committee  we  have  reason  to 
believe  may  have  been  Samuel  Putnam,  afterwards  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  —  a  son  of  Danvers.  He  had  married  a  niece 
of  Colonel  Pickering,  and  had  been  instrumental  in 
procuring  from  him  the  Pennsylvania  lands. 

Colonel  Pickering  comes  to  view  the  house  and 
grounds  —  is  pleased  with  them,  and  arranges  to  lease 
the  same.  Here  is  the  early  part  of  the  year  1802,  he 
comes,  with  his  family  to  live  —  to  live  in  quietness,  — 
to  take  upon  himself  the  simple  duties  of  a  farmer, 
hoping  to  remain  here  in  peace  and  happiness  —  to  be- 
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come  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  for  being  already  an  ardent 
agriculturist,  he  sincerely  believed,  that  if, 

“You  will  only  speak  to  the  earth,  she  will  speak 

to  thee,” 

and  so,  this  old  house,  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  harbor 
this  most  honored  man.  His  situation  here  was  most 
delightful,  —  it  was  so  truly  agreeable  to  his  tastes  and 
wishes;  he  was  tranquil  and  happy,  hoping  that  he 
should  not  again  be  disturbed  by  the  agitations  and 
conflicts  of  public  life;  but  friends,  such  a  man,  and 
such  a  life  as  he  had  led  —  the  knowledge  thereof  — 
could  not  be  kept  long  from  his  fellows.  It  was  then 
as  now  —  good  and  true  men  were  in  demand.  A  few 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Pickering  are  in  place 
here,  while  he  was  living  in  Danvers.  It  was  in  this 
old  house  that  word  came,  that  he  must  again  assume 
the  ermine,  laid  down  or  thrown  off  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  commission  is  issued, 
whereby  Govr.  Caleb  Strong  appoints  him  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Here  also 
came  his  friends  desiring  and  demanding  that  he  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  Congress  —  he  finally  consented 

—  was  defeated  at  the  polls,  but  Danvers,  to  her  credit, 
be  it  said,  gave  him  a  handsome  majority  of  her 
votes.  Again,  while  a  resident  in  this  old  house, 
there  came  sorrows  to  his  heart,  in  that  he  was  maligned 
and  abused  unjustly  and  wickedly,  in  relation  to  his 
service  as  a  cabinet  officer,  during  the  terms  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Adams.  He  bore  this  abuse  —  heroically 

—  being  an  honest  man  —  just  as  honest  men,  before 
and  since,  have  stood  up  bravely  and  manfully  against 
unjust,  untrue  and  wicked  assaults  upon  their  charac¬ 
ter,  —  that  part  of  one’s  self  which  is  ever  so  dear  and 
precious  to  the  noble  and  true  souls  of  earth. 
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December  8th,  1801,  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  a  lead¬ 
ing  Democrat  from  Maryland,  offered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  following  Resolution. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be 
directed  to  lay  before  the  House  an  account  of  all 
money  received  by  Timothy  Pickering,  as  a  former 
Secretary  of  State,  together  with  Mr.  Pickering’s  ac¬ 
count  of  disbursements  and  his  vouchers  for  the  same.” 

This  resolution  was  called  forth,  as  party  feeling 
at  that  time  ran  high,  and  called  for  said  investigation. 
Colonel  Pickering  however  was  not  dismayed  —  was 
not  alarmed.  He  was  willing  that  the  light  should  be 
turned  on.  He  could  bear  the  truth.  He  had  many 
tried  and  true  friends;  not  all  however  from  his  own 
party,  for  even  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  an  opposing  party, 
uttered  in  the  following  words,  not  only  his  own  senti¬ 
ment,  but  that  of  many  others,  when  he  remarked,  — 
“I  do  not  entertain  the  least  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Pickering  has  ever  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  or 
defrauded  the  public  of  a  single  dollar.  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  man  of  irreproachable  honesty  and  integrity.” 

The  committee  appointed,  fully  exonerated  Col. 
Pickering  from  all  these  base  charges.  This  came 
about  while  he  was  living  in  Danvers.  It  was  also 
while  residing  in  Danvers,  that  he  received  notice  from 
Govr.  Strong,  that  he  had  appointed  him  a  United 
States  Senator  to  represent  the  State  for  the  unex¬ 
pired  portion  of  the  term  of  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  and 
by  a  singular  coincidence  Col.  Pickering  took  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  same  day,  that 
his  competitor  for  the  lower  house  took  his^  seat  in 
that  body.  5.089O1S 

Let  me  now  call  attention  to  an  incident  which  hap¬ 
pened  while  the  excitement  attending  the  election  of 
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1802,  —  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  —  was 
at  its  height.  A  visit  was  paid  him,  at  this  time,  at 
this  old  farm,  by  a  Southern  gentleman,  who  driving 
up  to  the  house,  alights,  walks  to  the  door  —  knocks, 
and  is  admitted.  Inquiring  of  Mrs.  Pickering,  whom 
he  now  meets  —  if  he  has  the  pleasure  of  being  seated 
in  the  home  of  Colonel  Pickering,  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  asks  for  the  Colonel  and  express¬ 
ing  a  great  desire  to  see  him,  she  says  to  her  guest, 
“Will  you  please  follow  me”  —  and  leading  him  to  the 
door,  observes,  —  “Do  you  see  that  man  yonder  in  the 
field,  with  two  young  men  near  him?”  —  “That  man 
is  my  husband  —  Col.  Pickering,  —  and  those  young 
men  are  my  sons.”  Speedily  he  moves  onward  to  meet 
this  gentleman  he  so  much  desires  to  see.  —  Let  a  New 
York  paper  of  that  period,  describe  the  scene. 

“A  Southern  gentleman  lately  paid  a  visit  to 
Colonel  Pickering  at  his  farm  in  Danvers.  He  found 
the  worthy  though  much  abused  citizen,  not  superin¬ 
tending  a  set  of  ill  fed  and  worse  clad  slaves;  not 
amusing  himself  with  cock  fighting,  horse  racing  or 
hunting  for  popularity  at  a  tavern  or  grog  shop,  but 
literally  like  another  Cincinnatus  guiding  the  plow, 
while  two  of  his  sons  were  assisting  him  in  his  rural 
labors.  Such  is  the  reply  which  this  celebrated  citizen 
makes  to  the  many  slanders  which  the  insatiate,  unre¬ 
lenting  malice  of  political  enemies  is  ever  uttering 
against  him.  Instead  of  retaliating  their  invectives  he 
lives  down  their  calumnies,  and  by  his  conduct  convicts 
them  of  falsehood  and  malice.” 

A  great  compliment  indeed,  but  one  richly  deserved. 

In  1804,  Colonel  Pickering  decides  to  leave  Dan¬ 
vers,  having  secured  another  farm,  which  he  thought 
better  adapted  to  his  wants.  This  was  just  after  a  new 
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lease  had  been  taken  of  the  Dr.  Putnam  farm.  The 
following  is  another  example  of  this  man’s  honesty  and 
integrity.  He  writes  to  his  son  Henry  — 

“I  had  written  to  your  mother  to  see  the  executor, 
and  take  a  new  lease  for  one  year,  of  Dr.  Putnam’s 
farm.  I  hope  and  trust  the  same  was  not  done. 
Should  a  lease  have  been  taken,  and  a  tenant  cannot 
be  found  to  occupy  it  on  the  same  terms,  —  and  the 
executor  and  widow  insist  on  holding  me  to  the  lease, 
I  must  submit.  But  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  otherwise. 
It  is  true  there  is  no  lease  signed  by  me,  but  if  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  my  letter  to  your  mother  she  should  have 
made  an  engagement,  it  would  to  me,  be  the  same  as 
if  I  had  executed  a  formal  lease.” 

Here  my  friends  is  true  honor. 

I  am,  and  I  doubt  not,  you  too  are  indeed  proud 
that  such  a  man  as  I  have  here  described,  dwelt  for 
a  time  within  our  borders.  To  say  the  least  —  his  pic¬ 
ture  should  adorn  the  walls  of  the  room  of  our  Society. 


Let  us  now  move  onward  with  the  years  —  say  40 
years  —  from  the  time  Col.  Pickering  first  occupied 
these  pleasant  acres. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  gentleman  from  Salem,  rides 
leisurely  along  over  these  acres  of  our  story.  He 
catches  the  spirit  of  the  former  occupants  of  these 
premises,  and  like  them  he  too  is  charmed  and  delighted 
with  the  prospect  before  him.  The  thought  comes  to 
him  that  he  would  like  to  become  the  owner  of  these 
acres.  Upon  inquiry  he  finds  it  may  be  possibly  pres¬ 
ently,  for  him  to  secure  the  same.  He  consults  his 
wife  —  she  comes  to  view  the  spot  which  has  so  pleased 
her  husband.  She  too  is  captivated  at  once,  by  the 
outlook  spread  before  her.  The  result  is  —  that  the 
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premises  soon  become  the  property  of  this  man  —  the 
bargain  is  finally  concluded,  and  the  deeds  passed. 
This  man  and  wife  —  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Lander  of 
Salem  —  in  the  Spring  of  1842,  come  here  to  live  — 
to  make  this  place  their  home.  It  is  interesting  at  this 
point  to  state  that  Mrs.  Lander  is  a  relative  of  Col. 
Timothy  Pickering  —  being  a  grand  niece. 

The  old  “John  Putnam  House”  is  now  standing  — 
and  to  this  old  house  come  this  young  couple  to  begin 
their  life  upon  these  ancestral  acres,  and  here  they 
remain  until  the  completion  of  the  beautiful  home  they 
built,  not  far  from  this  old  house  —  which  home  is  now 
known  as  “Oak  Knoll.” 

Finding  this  spot  —  beautiful  by  nature  —  Mr. 
Lander  seeks  to  beautify  and  adorn  still  more  —  and 
so  he  planted  on  the  grounds  —  various  trees  —  to  wit, 
Weeping  Birch  —  Smoke  trees  —  Gingko  —  Bass  — 
Purple  Beech — Norway  Spruce — Chestnut — and  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  Some  of  these  were  imported  from 
England. 

The  beautiful  Oaks  —  upon,  the  premises  —  he 
found  there.  They  are  the  trees  from  which  the  place 
takes  it  name,  “Oak  Knoll.”  For  34  years  Mr.  Lander 
occupied  this  charming  home,  which  year  by  year  — 
he  continued  to  enrich,  making  it  a  most  delightful  and 
fitting  place  of  residence. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Lander  having  completed  his  new 
home,  thereupon  caused  “The  Old  Putnam  House,” 
to  be  destroyed,  and  at  this  time  —  there  passed  from 
the  sight  of  men  —  this  relic  of  the  past  —  fraught 
with  so  many  precious  and  dear  memories  —  memories 
indeed  of  a  long  and  interesting  history. 
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In  1875,  Mr.  Lander  desires  to  sell  this  his  lovely 
home. 

At  this  time  the  pleasant,  agreeable  and  accom¬ 
plished  ladies  who  now  reside  at  “Oak  Knoll”  —  be¬ 
come  the  purchasers  of  this  interesting  estate.  By  the 
coming  of  these  ladies  to  Danvers  —  they  make  it  pos¬ 
sible —  that  there  shall  come  here  —  come  into  their 
home  —  to  make  it  also,  his  home  —  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  honored  American.  A  man  whose  fame 
was  not  confined  to  this  his  own  land  —  but  which  was 
world  wide  —  a  man  who  really  belonged  to  the  people 
—  a  man  —  who  as  the  beloved  poet,  had  sent  forth 
missives  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  —  and 
in  proof  thereof  —  let  his  written  words,  attest, 

“And,  while  my  words  are  read, 

Let  this  at  least  be  said; 

Whate’er  his  life’s  defeatures, 

He  loved  his  fellow-creatures.” 

For  many  years  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  passed  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  upon  these  acres.  He  named 
this  pleasant  home,  “Oak  Knoll,”  and  from  this  place 
sent  forth  into  the  world  more  than  100  of  his  poems. 
How  fitting,  and  appropriate  then  —  that  I  should 
introduce  to  you  as  the  last  of  the  distinguished  dwell¬ 
ers  upon  these  acres  —  acres  so  rich  in  delightful  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  past  —  this  upright  and  noble  man  —  this 
agitator — this  reformer — this  beloved  poet — he,  who 
by  his  beautiful  thoughts  expressed  in  verse,  had  en¬ 
couraged  —  cheered,  soothed  and  comforted, 
of  the  sad  and  weary  ones  of  earth.  We  rejoice  that 
he  should  have  tarried  here  in  the  evening  of  his  life, 
shedding  upon  us  the  sweet  influence  of  his  chai  acter, 
and  his  presence  being  ever  a  perpetual  benediction. 
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The  work  of  his  life  nearly  accomplished,  it  was 
his  to  look  back  upon  fields  —  some  of  which  he  might 
look  upon  as  lost  —  but  upon  so  many  more  as  won, 
and  here  could  so  well  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction,  which  ever  comes  from  a  life  well  spent  — 
peacefully  looking  forward  to  that  hour  when  earth 
should  gently  and  peacefully  recede,  and  heaven  draw 
near. 

“And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 
I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care.” 

The  people  of  this  old  town  of  Danvers  were  glad 
indeed  that  Mr.  Whittier  dwelt  for  so  long  a  time 
within  their  borders,  nor  will  they  ever  cease  to  remem¬ 
ber  with  great  kindness  and  respect,  the  present  occu¬ 
pants  of  “Oak  Knoll,” — but  for  their  willingness  —  in 
looking  for  a  new  home,  —  to  turn  their  faces,  and 
their  steps  Danversward  —  the  delight  and  pleasure  of 
having  Mr.  Whittier  with  us  for  so  long  a  season  — 
would  not  have  been  ours  to  enjoy. 


My  friends  —  I  have  informed  you  of  many  of  the 
associations  connected  with  the  Danvers  acres  of  mv 
story.  I  have  not  however  exhausted  the  subject. 
More  —  very  much  more  —  might  be  said.  I  trust 
however  in  what  I  have  written  that  I  have  made  the 
same  of  interest  to  you,  and  thus  not  wholly  exhausted 
your  patience  as  listeners. 
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May  I  not  in  closing,  suggest  certain  thoughts  in 
connection  with  these  ancestral  acres.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  to  love  the  works  of  God  —  the  beautiful  hills  — 
the  rolling  ground  —  the  pastures  and  the  meadows 
green  —  the  running  brooks  —  knowing  that  they  are 
ever  with  us,  and  we  can  make  them  —  if  we  will  —  a 
source  of  comfort  and  of  joy. 

And  I  beg  you  —  do  not  forget  the  early  settlers 
of  our  town  —  they  who  came  to  make  homes  here  in 
the  Wilderness.  Noble  and  grand  work  they  per¬ 
formed  —  they  labored  long  and  well  —  they  have 
indeed  left  us  a  goodly  heritage  —  we  have  entered 
into  their  labors. 

You  will  also,  —  I  am  sure  —  remember  the  great 
lawyer  —  the  upright  judge.  From  his  life  and  labors 
surely  derive  this  lesson —  To  improve  our  talents. 
He  improved  his  talents,  —  let  us  use  our  talents,  and 
thus  bless  ourselves,  and  others  as  well. 

And  you  will  I  fell  confident,  always  love  to  dwell 
upon  the  story  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  great 
statesman  —  the  good  and  true  man  —  whose  life  can 
be  studied  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all.  A  man  of 
honor  and  integrity  —  and  withal  a  Christian  man,  who 
stood  proudly  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  done 
—  and  well  done,  believing  as  did  another  —  that, 

“Duty,  begin  it  early  —  and  do  it  well  —  and  there 
is  no  antecedent  to  it  of  any  origin  or  station  that  will 
tell  against  us  with  the  Almighty  or  with  ourselves.” 

The  work  of  the  civilian  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  you  this  fact — how  delight¬ 
ful  it  is  for  one  to  do  something  that  shall  continually 
cause  kind  remembrance. 

And  finally  the  sweet  poems  of  the  beloved  bard  — 
ought  to  be  —  and  I  trust  and  believe  will  be  —  read 
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with  greater  interest  and  pleasure,  as  we  shall  connect 
and  associate  him,  with  these  Danvers  acres  —  these 
acres  which  we  have  endeavored  to  illumine  and  illus¬ 
trate,  as  we  have  drawn  aside  —  for  a  little  while  — 
the  curtain,  concealing  the  past  —  that  in  so  doing  we 
might  let  stream  in  the  light  of  the  present,  and  thus 
—  better  read  and  understand,  the  lessons  they  would 
teach. 


THE  END 
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